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from Virginia to Georgia, and later north again to South
Carolina, where Wilson's father secured a post as col-
lege professor. The future President of the United States
was therefore not far away when General Sherman
made his terrible march from Atlanta to the sea in
1864 (see the chapter on Lee and Grant), and later on
from Savannah northward through the Carolinas to join
General Grant in his crowning efforts to crush the Con-
federate general. Lee, and bring the war to an end. The
sensitive and weakly boy thus saw and heard some-
thing of the terrors of war, and when that war was over
he saw still more of the want, despair, and all the suffer-
ing which war brings in its wake, and which fell like a
terrible plague upon the conquered Southern States in
the years following the conflict. Without doubt young
Wilson was deeply affected by all the misery he wit-
nessed around him during these years, and very likely his
experiences at this time were largely responsible for the
hatred of war which he carried with him to manhood,
and the desire that grew up in him to rid the world for
ever of that scourge.

Thomas Woodrow Wilson entered Princeton Univer-
sity in 1875. He was then in his nineteenth year, and
though he made no particular name for himself as a
scholar, he took a leading part in debating societies,
and became known as a great reader of books, espe-
cially those dealing with history and politics. In his
quiet way he was popular with his fellow undergraduates,
and he was elected student director of athletic sport.
From Princeton he went on to the University of Vir-
ginia, where he studied law, and after being admitted
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